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this; also^it resents (like the West) the aspect of "double squeeze"; for instance it has to pay a stiff differential in shipping out its own raw materials, and then must pay a further stiff charge when these raw materials are shipped back in the form of manufactured goods. It was, as we know, former Governor Arnall "of Georgia who first catapulted this vexing matter to national attention. BjiJ perhaps the chief interest in ArnaU's celebrated suit was not so much that he brought up the freight rates question as such, but that he set a precedent whereby an American state was permitted to plead as an aggrieved party against a private monopoly.
Finally, like the West, the South has complaints in the realm of absentee ownership and "colonial economy." The great Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company in Birmingham, Alabama, is a subsidiary of United States Steel, and several of the chief utility and private power companies link up with holding companies in New York. About one-third the total number of cotton spindles in the South (18,100,000) are owned in the North, and more are being transferred to northern control month by month. One of the largest cotton plantations in the world, in the Mississippi delta near Greenville, is British controlled. Mark Eth-ridge in the speech cited above asserts that "85 per cent of Georgia" is owned by people outside and that 50 per cent of money on deposit in Georgia banks is northern. During the depression, I heard in Atlanta, when thousands upon thousands of small farms were foreclosed, at least half the land in the state came under ownership by northern insurance companies. Why didn't southern insurance companies enter into this ? Because they were not large enough to lend money on such a scale.
(17) Labor. Inescapably conjoined with this is the Negro question. Labor in the South consisted first of white indentured servants; it took them seven years to pay for their passage to America, whereupon their owners turned them loose; as a rule they were given an ax and a pair of jeans, and they pushed behind the coastal plantations and hacked farms out of the Allegheny wilderness. Second came the slaves. Third came developments that followed invention of the cotton gin. As cotton production thus became "mechanized," and as big plantation owners, employing slaves, reached out for more and more land, the original whites became displaced. Some, as we know, went west. A good many, however, stayed; many of these went into the towns and constitute, by and large, the origin of the white mill-working class today. The first big industry was textiles, and labor in the textile mills is still overwhelmingly white and violently Negrophobe. It became established that work in a mill was a white man's business; a mill such as that at Inca, North Carolina, making rayon, is still 97 per cent white. Negro labor went into different types of industry; for instance the fertilizer plant at Henderson, North Carolina, is 95 per cent black.